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From the N. York Farmer and American Gard iner’s Ma 
LADY MONTAGUP’S TASTE FGR RURAL 
PURSUITS. 

Having a desire to unite my feeble ef- 
forts in alvancing so laudable a cause as 
that in which you are engaged, and feeling 
the force of the old proverb, —‘¢ example 
is more powerful than precept,”—I shall 
give you a short account of Lady Mon- 
tague, taken from her letters, and shall 
quote some passages, to enable your read- 
ers to form a better opinion of the interest 
and pleasure a lady in high life, and of su- 
perior mind and education, whose society 
was sought by the great and the noble, took 
in rural pursuits, even at an advanced age 
wheu obliged to reside in distant countries 
separated from friends. 

Lady Montague was a native of England 
where she married. Her husband was 
ambassador to several powers of Europe, 
to which she chose to accompauy him for 
information, from whence she writes her 
friends an account of her travels, and man- 
ner of spending her time. Sometimes we 
find her visiting all the public places of 
amusement and gaiety, or exchanging vis- 
its with those in the higher ranks of life 
—at others alone with her domesticg—in 
a cottage, diverting her mind b ding 
or attending to her garden, poultry, &c. 

In one of her letters, speaking of Hague 
she says, ‘‘ The whole country appears a 
large garden: the roads are well paved, 
shaded with trees, and bordered with large 
canals, full of boats passing and repassing. 
Every twenty paces gives you the pros- 
pect of some villa, and every four hours 
that of a large town, so surprisingly neat I 
am sure you would be charmed with them. 


the finest villages in the world. Here are 
several squares finely built, and—what | 
think a particular beauty—the whole set 
with thick large trees.” 

Dining with some in the first or highest 
rank at Vienna, she remarks, after descri- 
bing how the dinner was served, ‘ But the 
variety and richness of their wines is what 
appears the most surprising. The constant 
way is, to lay a list of their names upon 
the plates of their guests, along with their 
napkins ; and I have counted several times 
to the number of eighteen different sorts 
all exquisite in their kinds.” 


‘“‘T was certainly assured that the quantity 
of wine, last vintage, was so prodigious, 
that they were forced to dig holes in the 
earth to put in, not having vessels enough 
in the town to hold it. Vines grow wild 
on all.the hills ; and the perpetual spring 
they enjoy makes every thing gay and 
flourishing.” 

‘* For some miles round Adrianople, the 
whole ground is laid out in gardens, and 
the banks of the rivers are set with rows 
of fruit trees, under which the most con- 
siderable Turks divert themselves every 
evening : a set party of them choo-e outa 
green spot, where the shade is very thick, 
and there they spread a carpet, on which 





they sit, drinking their coffee, and are gen- 
erally attended by some slave with a fine 
voice, or that plays on some instrument. 
Every twenty paces you may see one of 
these little companies listening to the dash- 
ing of the river ; and this taste is univers- 
al. Ihave often seen the gardeners and 
their children sitting on the banks of the 
river, playing on a rural instrument. The 
young lads generally divert themselves by 
making garlands for their favorite lambs, 
which [ have often seen painted and ador- 
ned with flowers, lying at their feet while 
they sung or played ; these are the ancient 
amusements here, and as natural to them 
as cudgel-playing and foot-ball to our Brit- 
ish swains. These gardeners are the on- 
ly happy race of country people in Turk- 
ey. They furnish all the city with fruit 
and herbs, and seem to live very easily. 
They are most of them Greeks, and have 
little houses in the midst of their gardens.” 
Speaking of Constantinople, she says, 
‘the climate is delightful in the extreme 
degree. I am now sitting, this present 
fourth of January, with the windows open 
enjoving the warm shine of the sun, while 
you are freezing over a ‘sad sea-coal fire ; 
and my chamber is set out with carnations 
roses, and jonquils, fresh from ny garden.” 

To her daughter, the Countess of Bute, 
she says, ‘“‘I find more sincere pleasure 
with my books and garden, than all the 
flutter of a court could give me. At pre- 
sent, as the old song says,— 


* All my whole care, 
‘Is my farming affair, 
‘To make my corn grow, and my apple-trees bear.’ 


‘* My improvements give me great pleas- 
ure, andso much profit, that if I could live 
a hundred years longer, I should certainly 
provide for all my grand-children.”’ 

‘« Since my last return to Italy, which is 
now near seven years, I have lived in a 
solitude not unlike that of Robinson Cru- 


soe ; except my short trips to Luvere, my 
whole time is spent in my closet and gar- 
den, without regretting any conversation, 
but that of my own family.” 

**T have been these six weeks, and still 








Of Adrianople she says, in April, 1717, 


am, at iny dairy house, which joins to my 











garden, which is my greatest amusement, 
it being now troublesome to walk or even 
go in the chaise, till the evening. I have 
fitted up in this farm-house a room for my- 
self, that is to say, strewed the floor with 
rushes, covered the chimney with moss 
and branches, and adorned the room with 
basins of earthern ware—which are made 
here to great perfection—filled with flow- 
ers ; and put in some straw chairs, and « 
couch bed, which is my whole furniture.”’ 
‘My garden was a plain vineyard when 
it came into my hands, not two years ago, 
and it is, with a small expense, turned in- 
to a garden. The Italian vineyards are 
not planted like those in France, but in 
clumps, fastened to trees planted in equal 
ranks—commonly fruit trees,—and contin- 
ued in festoons froin one to another, which 
I have turned into covered galleries of 
shade, that I can walk in the heat without 
being incommoded by it. I have made a 
dining-room of verdure capable of holding 
a table of twenty covers; the whole ground 
is three hundred and seventy feet in length 
and two hundred in breadth. You see it 
is far from large ; but so prettily disposed 
—though I say it—that I never saw a more 
agreeable rustic garden, abounding with 
all sorts of fruit, and producing a variety 
of wines. | believe my description gives 
you but an imperfect idea of my garden. 
Perhaps [ shall succeed better in describ- 
ing my manner of life, which is as regular 
as that of any monastery. I generally rie 
at six, and as soon as I have breakfasted, 
put myself at the head of my needle-wom- 
en, and work with them till nine. I then 
inspect my dairy, and take a tarn among 
my poulty, which is a very large inquiry. 
I have at present two hundred chickens, 
hesides turkeys, geese, ducks, & peacocks. 
All things have hitherto prospered under 
my care; my bees aud silk worms are 
doubled, and [ am told without a: cidents, 
my capital will be so in two years’ time. 
At eleven o’clock I retire to my books: 
[ dare not indulge on that pleasure above 
an hour. At twelve I constantly dine, and 
sleep after dinner till about three. One 
evening I walk in wy wood, where I often 
sup ; take the air on horseback the next ; 
and go on the water the third.” C. b’. 


WOOL FAIRS. 

A writer in one of the New England 
newspapers suggests the establishment of 
annual wool fair. This appears worth at- 
tending to, asthe convenience of both buy- 
ers and sellers is promoted by their hav- 
ing a general place of meeting. In Eng- 
land there are horse-fairs, sheep-fairs, cat- 
tle-fairs, hop-fairs, and probably many oth- 
ers; in Germany book-fairs, linen and cot- 
ton fairs, wool-fairs, and the like ; where- 
as almost the only fairs in this country are 
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fancy-fairs! These latter usually offer a 
most attractive scene from the numbers of 
beautiful females who grace the stands 5 
and they are often made beneficial to some 
public charity ; but they do not subserve 
the great interests of agriculture or manu- 


factures. 

Were an extensive wool-fair established, 
it is probable that farmers and graziers 
would pay more attention than they now 
do to the growth of their flocks, in which 
case this country might supply England 
with a large part of that quantity which 
she now imports from Spain and Germany. 
The coarse wool she obtains from her own 
sheep, but the fine she is compelled to im- 
port from countries having a djfferent cli- 
mate.—aAs this country possesses every ap- 
parent advantage of seil and climate, she 
might, with proper attention, soon rival 
any other country in the world.~—Balti- 
more Gazelle. 


CAUSE AND MEANS OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


The improvement of agriculture, like that of 
every art, manufacture, or commodity. necessari- 
ty depends on demad and production; a power- 
ful or effectual demand will ensure produce, and 
excellent produce will to a certain extent, create 
demand. A general nicety of taste in coach or 
suddle horses will cell forth a superior description 
of these animale, and superior animals will tempt 
purchasers; if che inhabitants of any district who 
live chiefly on barley or oats, indicate a prefer- 
ance for wieat. and a willingness to pay for that 
graim, wheat will be produced and so on.— Again 
as the object of every individual who engages in 
art or trade is 40 acquire gain, the advancement 
of an art will depend mainly on the profits it af- 
fords; an art or occupation which affords less 
than the average profits on capital, will only be 
followed by such as from habit or other reasons, 
cannot apply themselves to any thing better, but 
extra profits will command both capital and skill. 
From these considerations it is obvious that the 
improvement of agriculture depends on the pro- 
fits or capital employed in it, on the taste of those 
whe purchase its products, and on the knowledge 
of these who are engaged in agriculture as a pro- 
fession. 

The desire of being comfortable is the first step 
towards improvement; but before anything can 
be desired, we must know what itis. Men rest 
satisfied with what they have when they know 
of nathing better. Could a taste for wheaten 
bread and butcher meat be introduced generally 
ainong the operative classes in Scotland and Ire- 
land, the advantages to agriealture wonld be im- 
mense.—Could the same persons be taught to de- 
sire a greater degree of cleanliness, light and 
warmth in their cottages, a greater variety of pot 
herbs, salads, fruits aud flowers in their gardens, 
aud handsome dresses fur their wives and daugh- 
ters, how great the general benefit! 

The endeavoring to impress on the minds of 
the lower classes the propriety of being content- 
ed with the simplest and cheapest fare is extreme- 
ly pernicious to the best interest of mankind. En- 
comiums ought not to be bestowed on those who 
are contented with mere necessaries; on the con- 
trary such indifference ought to be held disgrace- 
ful. A taste for the eomforts and enjoyments of 
life should be as widely diffused as possible, and 
if possible interwoven with the national character 
and prejudices. ‘This, as it appears to ns, 1s the 
best mode of attempting the amelioration of the 
lower classes. Luxuries, and if you will have it 
so, even wasteful habits are incomparably better 
than cold sluggish apathy, which would content 
itself with what can barely continue mere animal 
existence. “In those countries,” Ricardo jadi- 
ciously observes, “ where the laboring classes 
have the fewest wants, and are contented with 
the cheapest food, the people are exposed to the 
greatest vicissitudes and miseries; they have no 
place of refuge from calamity ; they cannot seek 


ithat they can fall no lower, On any deficiency 
of the chief article of their subsistence there are 
few substitutes of which they can avail themselves 
and dearth to them is attended with almost all 
the evils of famine.” (Sup. Encyc. Brit. art. Corn 
Laws.) Such is the case in Ireland where amidst | 
the germs of the greatest riches and luxury the | 
inhabitants are content to live on less than any 
other people iu the world.— Loudon. 
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PLASTER CASTS. 


The use of Plaster of Paris for the purpose 
of maleing casts, or for moulds to make metal- 
lic castings, is well known. The mode usual- 
ly adopted, when plaster is used for this pur- 
pose, is to first take pulverized gypsum or 
plaster and heat it in a kettle over the fire, the 
dry powder thus heated will become agitated, 
and boil like thick hasty pudding. This ap- 
pearance of boiling is owing to the escape of 
the water which it contains. Aflier this water 
is driven off, the plaster has a strong attraction 
for it, and if more be added sufficient to make 
it of the consistency of thick cream, it will har- 
den and become solid, and if previously run 
into a mould or placed upon any particular 
thing of which a mould is wanted it takes that 
shape, thus affording a very convenient and 
indispensable material for the operations of the 
artist and mechanic. 

It is not generaily known however that this 
substance can be made to harden without be- 
ing first heated. Prof. Emmet, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has discovered that plaster 
may be made to solidify without being firs; 
heated. In a communication made, more than 
a year ago in Silliman’s Journal of Science, 
he says that Raw Gypsum, finely pulverized, 
is capable of undergoing immediate and per” 
fect solidification, when mixed with certain so” 
lutions of potash. Among those that answer 
the best may be enumerated caustic potash— 
the carbonate (as pearlash, salaeratus, &c) the 
sulphate—and the double tartrate or Rochelle 
salt. 

There seems to be a difference according to 
| his experiments, in the time of solidifying when 
i different kinds of the alkali are used—for 1n- 
stance, when the common carbonate is used, 
the plaster sets or ,solidifies slowly, when the 
Rochelle salt is used it hardens almost imme- 
diately. 

This may ‘reqnently be of use, as in the 
common process the plaster oftentimes sets er 
hardens too soon, whereas by using diluted 
potash water the process may be delayed to 
suit the operator. ‘The common ley from wood 
ashes can be used, and accordingly as it is 
strong or weak will the process be hastened or 
delayed. We have no doubt that a knowledge 
ofthis fact will be valuable to many mechan- 
ics, and the experiments are worth repeating 
by them until they shall learn the laws which 











(safety in a lower station; they are already so low | NATIVE DYE STUFPs. 
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govern the process, and become somewhat ex- 
| perienced in its management. 








We some time ago made a few remarks up- 
on the resources afforded by our own Qative 
plants to the different trades and occupations 
among us. Among other things, that we had 
plants that would afford coloring matter of al. 
most any hue, The Indians are wiser than 
the white man in this respect, for they use the 
procuctions which nature has so generously 
given them, much more generally than do 
their white neighbors. They have long been 
in the habit of extracting a brilliant red dye 
from a species of plant that grows in low wet 
places. It is known to Botanists as a species 
of GaLLium, and to most people by the name 
of Goose Grass—or Cuivers. There are sey. 
eral species of the Gallium, the one which 
we have reference to has a square stem—teet}) 
on the angles bending down toward the roots 
and at short distances whorls of small diel 
shaped feaves—and it has roots like threads 
which run through the moist soil abundantly, 
When first dug they are said to have no color, 
but soon change to brown and red. Mr Green 
of Quebec, who has experimented upon them, 
gives the following directions for obtaining the 
coloring matter in cakes or powder—separat- 
ed from the roots. Wash the roots in cold 
water till the brown coloring matter is dissely- 
ed out of them, after this boil it in strong alum 
water and then add liquid ammonia, a beauti- 
ful cake or carmine colored powder will be 
thrown down. ‘This powder may be collected 
and made iato cakes with gum arabic water, 
or saved in the state of powder, for painting 
with oil, 


PERIODICALS, 

In addition to the many respectable and 
highly interesting periodicals which we regu- 
larly receive, we conceive it a duty to notice 
particularly the following which have come to 
hand. 

No. 1 of the Amertcan MaGazine, publish- 
ed by the Boston Bewick Company. We had 
before received the second rumber, which it 
will be recollected we noticed. Who are the 
Boston Bewick Company? It 1s a Company 
of gentlemen, principally engravers, who have 
taken the name from Bewick, an Artist, whose 
spirited and natural engravings upon wood 
have delighted many, and whose name this 
company have with peculiar propriety chosen 
to designate their association, The ebject of 


‘their publication is, while they do not refuse to 


draw both useful and instructive miscellany 
from foreige subjects, to pay particular attev- 
tion to American ‘* scenes, places, & persons 4 
In their introduction they thus forcibly and el- 
oquently express themselves: 


‘It has appeared to the proprietors strange, 
that a work, such as they now offer to the com- 
munity, has not been heretofore undertaken : 
nor does it strike them as less singular, that the 
people of the U. States should have devoted 80 
much time to the contemplation of scenes, '" 
which they can feel no direct interest ; and 
some of which, at least, are far inferior, in m@g- 


| nificence and splendor, to many found in out 
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pative land, Let us take, for wistance, the 
mountain scenery of some parts of Europe, so 
vwidly and graphically described tn some of 
the Magazines of the day. Is it superior to 
that to be found in our own country ¢ of can 
au Awerican feel equal interestinit? Might 
he not, in reference to it, rather exclaim with 
the poet, ‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Ilecuba ? Should not one glimpse at a cor- 
rect description and well executed engraving 
of his own Monadnock, or White Mouutains, 
afford him more pleasure and swell his bosom 
with a higher and bolier feeling of pride, than 
the sketches and engravings of other places 
aud people that are annually imported to our 
shores? What great advantage or important 
information can an American derive from the 
descriptions that are given of the stately pala- 
ces, gorgeous temples and costly monuments 
of other countries and other people ? They 
are at most, but comparative—far more inter- 
esting and equally useful to him would it be, if 
with them he could have a description of our 
own beautifully simple temples, where liberty 
dwells, and the g'ories of the Most High are 
chaunted, without fear or restraint. America, 
too, has her saints, who breathe in the bust— 
she has her patriots, who sleep in the urn—she 
has her heroes, who repose in the shrine ; and 
can it be possible, that the records and engra- 
vings of their virtues and achievements shall 
not prove more instructive, useful, or enter- 











jure of bidding him welceme to our domicil,| last season on which saLt was put at the rate 


, We assure him that an if he be so minded we 
would joy in giving him a monthly greeting. 

This work has now arrived to No, 11, vol. 7. 
It is edited by Samuel Fleet, and published by 
D. K. Minor, an enterprising man, and one to 
whom the public are much indebted for the 
Rail Road Journal and the Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, both of which he has brovght forward and 
sustained to the no small advantage of the 
country. 

The New York Farmer is now published 
monthly, of a quarto form, and is well filled 
with matter valuable to the farmer and garden- 
er. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
DISEASE IN PLANTS. No. 5. 

Rust in Wueatr.—lIt was stated in my last 
communication that this disease attacked the 
plant precisely at the time when the vecera- 
TIVE properties are forming in the kernel and 
the woopy FIBREs in the stock : it was there 
considered that it was owing to a want of some 
of the properties which constitute these princi- 
ples in the grain or stock ; and that a proper 


not entirely remedy the evil. Considering this 


$e , as correct, it will no 0 bje n- 
taining to the American reader, than those of oo gb entancnidpnsiinas sald eipen, 


foreigners, and foreign places? Cold indeed 
must be his heart, and unenviable his feclings, 
if they do not, 

“ The proprietors of the ‘ American Maga- 
zine’ assert with confidence, that there is not 
in the world, a country more fertile in subjects 
for the fancy of the novelist, the imagination 
of the poet, or the pencil of the artist, than the 
U. States; and yet the periodicals to which we 
have referred, are almost silent, regarding our 
country. Its great natural curiosities ; its im- 
mense mountains ; its majestic forests; its 
monuments, though comparatively few, yet 
scarcely surpassed in simplicity of design or 
beauty of execution ; its fine rivers, public 
buildings and improvements, are passed over 
heedlessly and unnoticed.” 

This number contains 28 engravings, many 
of them very fine, 


2. Tue Bosron Peart—Nos. 9 & 10. We 
are not conscious of ever having set our mor- 
tal eyes upon a more superb specimen of typo- 
graphy than this periodical exhibits. It cer- 
tainly reflects great credit upon all concerned 
in its execution. The matter with which the 
two numbers before us are filled, are inter- 
esting communications, writings evincing 
herve, strength and elegance,—such as give 
both pleasure and instruction ; saving and ex- 
cepting one, ‘* The Maniac Dwarf ;” not but 


ine to find what substance we can apply to the 
soil with the best effect. From the medical 
properties of saLt on the animal system, in 
thinning the blood and producing a free and 
equal circulation, and from the fact that it en- 


‘of one peck to a bushel of seed wheat. One 


of the fields was highly manured for corn, and 
had it not been that the wheat in this field was 
badly sown, it was judged that none in the vi- 
cinity would have been equal to it—in neither of 
them could the least particle of disease be found. 

In conclusion I will only say, that so far as 
I have tried the effect of saLT upon a wheat 
crop it has proved beneficial, and 1 only re- 
quest the readers of your paper to make the 


experiment. M. S. 
Bradford, Now- 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
TIMBER FOR CARTS, PLOUGHS, &e. 


Mr Houmes: Is it not a faet that there is a 
great scarcity of timber in this State, suitable 
for these and similar purposes, 1 kuow that 
bread is the staff of life, But if we mean to 
make a staff of any kind, we shall want some 
kind of stuff to make it with ; so we must have 
ploughs to mellow our soil with in order to 
raise bread, and carts to haul out our manure, 
&c. White oak timber for many of these pur- 
poses is peculiarly valuable. Is there enough 
of this growing, in any part of this State, to 
supply its own wants? Walnut is atso valua- 
ble for some use; and no wood perhaps more 








application to the soil will greatly alleviate, if} 


so for fuel. Will not this grow in Maine? [ 
do not recollect of seeing any. Why would it 
not be well for us to be making some attempts 
to get some small nurseries on plantations of 
these growing ? I would set about it unme- 
diately, on a small scale, if 1 knew where I 
could get the acorns of the white oak, or the 
nuts of the walnut tree. If we should not live 
to enjoy the privilege of using the timber, we 


ters largely into the woopy Figres of plants, I might enjoy the pleasure of seeing them grow, 
have no hesitation in naming it as one of the | Peru, Oct. 1834. Ju. J. 
best, if not decidedly, the best manure that has RR 
ever been used for a wheat crop. I am strength- Hae she, Melpa, Fermoy, 
ened in this conclusion by the fact, that inthose| Mr Hotmes—Your elaborate extract from 
countries where this substance is most abun-|the Farmer & Gardener, signed Witt, Suaks- 
dantly found in the soil, wheat is raised in its | PEAR, in No. 39 of the present volume, is writ- 
greatest perfection ; and those districts in our|ten by a gentleman of considerable thought 
own country where salt springs are found are jand observation—but when he writes respec- 
the very best for this crop. In many districts | ting the sar of trees ascending from the roots 
in Scotland and Ireland, where wheat is their | and pervading the tree or causing thetr growth, 
most important crop, sALT and Lime are almost|I beg leave to remark that | apprehend it ts 
exclusively the manures for this crop, and rust | not so scientific as the other remarks he makes. 
is seldom, if ever known to injure it. Sar) | believe he might as well say that the growth 
exists in a greater or less degree in almost ev-| of animals was caused by a flow of blood and 
ery species of soil, and becomes exhausted by | juices from their feet, or there originated, I 
cultivation, hence the reason why * this crop admit that vegetables (and mulberry trees a- 
is more liable to failure on old than new land.’’| mong the rest) receive through their pores, 
In order to test the theory of a writer in| nourishment from the ground, and also their 
your paper last year, and to ascertain the ef-|leaves from the atmosphere, but there 1s no 
‘fect of sact on wheat, I made an experiment | more propriety in talking of the sap ascending 
| which proved entirely satisfactory to: my mind, | than descending—the roots of trees are not in 
\that RUST is not owing to an excess of manure.| winter surcharged with sap nor the trunk, and 
1 took one quart of wheat and soaked it twenty | living branches undercharged,—il 80, there 
four hours in a strong solution of salt water. /would be snore ponderosity in the winter tu 
1 then dug over a smal] piece of ground which the roots, and less in the trunk and branches, 
had been in potatoes the year before, about | which no thinking mau believes fora moment, 
eight inches deep, and put on about as much The warmth of spring sets the sap io circula- 
weight of manure from my hog yard as there | tion in vegetables the same as in serpents. 





} 





that this piece portrays strong descriptive pow-| was dirt dug up, and incorporated them well) As to its being the order of Providence or na- 


ers in the writer, but we distike such horrible 
hobgoblin stories. Each number contains a 
piece of music, and the whole is an elegant 
and splendid publication. 


3. New York Farmer. Having noticed 


together ; on this | sowed one pint of the wheat. | ture, that one kind of vegetable will and dies 
I took another piece, put about the same pro-| extract from the earth, those qualities which 
portion of manure from the barn yard, and sow- are suitable for its growth, and thereby ex- 
_ed the other pint. They came up and grew tracts those qualities, experience abundantly 
very luxuriantly: when I found the stock be-| prove—yet there may be other qualities suited 
_gan to torn yellow near the bottom, I watered to the nature and growth of other vegetables. 





- . | them, one rai ion of | This all experienced farmers know also—and 
the above genteel visitors, with our gracious ‘ oan S80, Wee een Ow | 


salam, we beg leave to give a cordial shake of 


the hand to the New York Farmer for Nov., 
Which to our great pleasure called upon us last 


'sact. The wheat came to maturity in as great | hence we perceive that the Pine may follow the 
perfection as any I ever saw, and not the least Oak of which he speaks. Sir, 1 should not 
speck of Rust could be found upon the stock | have troubled you with the above remarks, 
or leaves, and no “ contraction toward the low-| were it not for the generally received notion, 


iw . Tose . - | »s is snugly stowed away in 
week, Indeed, we were a little surprised to|°" joint.” It is true, this was a single experi that the sap of trees Is ate Natale Hing - Las 
, ment, further trial might prove a different re-| the roots in winter, and of course, (h : 

sult. ‘and limbs destitute, which I deem erroneons. 
There were two fields in this neighborhood | 


see our Brother “ Furrow Turner” walk in- 
to our office, not before having had the pleas- 


Number One. 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Kennebec County Agricultural 

Society, at their Annual Fair and Cattle Show 

at Winthrop, Sept. 18, 1834,--by Rev. Davin 

Tuurston. 

{Published at the request of the Society.] 
(CONTINUED ) 

Industry and economy, judiciously com- 
bined, are sources of happiness. 

«* Not only man, but nature lives by toil, 

Beast, bird, the elements and rolling worlds 

Exist by action; nothing lies at rest, 

Save sluggards, death, and ruin. Man is born 
To care, and toil must nurtare him, or else 

Ilis powers aud faculties will never ripen.— 

We owe to toil whatever raises man 

Above the wildest qundruped that roams* 

The wilderness. Corn, wine, and oil, 

The cottage and the dame, the joys of life, 

Are fruits of industry .’’ 

** Action is every where manifest. The 
sun is turning on his axis, the stars are 
moving in their courses, the earth is re- 
volving in its orbit. Winds blow, rivers 
run, oceans roll. Birds are on the wing, 
cattle rove round a thousand hills, man 
goeth forth to his labor, angels are ascen- 
ding and descending between heaven and 
earth.”—Idleness and extravagance are 
prolific sources of misery. The very spir- 
it of them produces discontent and destroys 
peace. True quietness has not its abode 
with such a mind. Activity is necessary 
to preserve health and vigor both of body 
and mind. It makes labor pleasant. It 
increases the satisfaction in whatever we 
possess, that it was the fruit of our own 
diligence and frugality. Industry and 
prudence are a safe guard against sin, a- 
gainst the most vicious dissipation. ** Sed- 
om wrapped in the fires of heaven, con- 
tained no spirit within her walls, worse 
than licentious idleness.” 

In these respects, what comparison will 
Maine bear with other parts of the world? 
* Only 225 males in 1000 are employed in 
Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures. 
Luis is a smaller number than is found in 
any of the States, except Massachusetts. 
in physical strength, in productive ability, 
Maine ranks higher than any other of the 
Atlantic States ; its measure being 996 out 
of 1000. The avera 


5 


816—New Hampshire and Vermont stand ‘home, and to make farmi 
next, being 995; and South Carolina stands| This employment will 


lowest, being only 471. ‘In regard to 
industry and economy of time and num- 
bers the palm belongs to Connecticut .”— 
‘The sons of Maine then have the physical 
strength torexcel any others in this coun- 
try in valuable industry. Why then should 
we be deficient ? Surely we ought not to 
he. Are not the incentives to frugal dili- 
gence here equal in number and force to 
what are found in other States? No man 
will maintain that they are not. It is then 
our own fault, if we are not equally indus- 
trious and enterprising. Nor would a 
change of residence be likely to render us 
any more stirring. As far as activity con- 
duces to the real, substantial comforts of 
life, we may as well continue in Maine as 
seck them elsewhere. ‘‘ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business, he shall stand be- 
fore kings, he shall not stand before mean 





| The prevalence of virtue in a communi-|in their business: The uttorney receives 








men,” Prov. xxii, 29, whether he dwells 
in the Nerth or in the South. 


| process of earning stops. A pause is made 
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ty is highly necessary to real, and abiding 
happiness. Where a general laxness of 
moral principle prevails, nothing which 
renders life valuable is secure. In ten 
thousand ways, property is exposed to the 
depredations of the lawless ; our persons 


‘are not safe; our dearest interests are in 


jeopardy. ‘Life and death are in the 
power of the tongue.” In a community 
where the standard of morals is low ; 
where right and wrong are made to de- 
pend on convenience, interest, or caprice, 
who can be well at ease ? 

What then is the relative state of mor- 
alsin Maine? The proportion of State 
criminals is greater than in some other 
States. True, this is not an infallibly cor- 
rect standard. But it may be as near an 
approximation to truth as any we can 
adopt. Our laws may be more severe, or 
they may be more vigorously and faithful- 
ly executed ; so that fewer criminals may 
escape punishment than in some other 
States, when in reality their number is not 
larger. By returns froin the State Prison, 
(5th Rep. Pris. Dis. Society,) during 1830 
there were 97 commitments. This would 
be one criminal for about 4,400 of the pop- 
ulation. In Ohio there was one to about 
6,266—in Kentucky, one to about 7,000— 
in Virginia, one to every 2,560. These 
facts deserve the solemn consideration of 
all classes of our citizens, but of none more 
than Agriculturalists. If crimes are more 
prevalent in this State than in some others, 
the remedy is in our own hands. Let an 
increased amount of sound, moral and re- 
ligious instruction be applied, and the evil 
will be removed. This is the only effect- 
ual method to prevent crime. No strict- 
ness of legal enactments, or vigilance and 
fidelity of executive officers can stay the 
progress of crime in a community, corrupt- 
ed in their moral principles. The tree 
must be made good, that it may bring 
forth good fruit. The fountains must be 
cleansed, that the streams may be pure. 

On the whole, do not the advantages in 
our State to enjoy the substantial comforts 
of life present strong inducements to men 


comparison with any other secular pursuit. 


In regard to health, that first requisite to| 


comfort in life, no occupation equals it. 
No other presents’so fair a prospect of at- 
taining te length of days, of coming to 
‘* the grave in a good old age.” In some 





|no fee, till some one becomes delinguent or 
abusive. The physician has nothing com- 
ing, till some one is sick or injured. The 
literary man drops his pen, and till he re. 
sumes it, his source of income is suspend. 
ed. But while the husbandman is taking 
his food or diversion, enjoying sweet re. 
pose for the night, reading to improve his 
mind, or **to mend his heart ;” or per- 
forming his devotions ; he is solaced } 

the consideration, that his flocks and herds 
‘are growing and increasing in value, and 
his crops are coming to maturity. It js 
not intended that the benevolent, in any 
lawful calling, may not find sources of 
pleasure. The mechanic may console him- 
self, that the article he is consiructing may 
save human strength, or promote the con- 
venience, and the happiness of man. The 
merchant may have satisfaction in the 
thought, that he advances the comfort and 
welfare of his neighbors by bringing use- 
ful commodities to their accommodation. 
The physician may have the pleasure ari- 
sing from his assiduous and timely endeay- 
ors to relieve his fellowmen of the mala- 
dies which befall them. The legal coun- 
sellor may be gratified, that he has faith- 
fully exerted himself to obtain peace for 
the contending and justice for the oppres. 
sed.—But as most of these derive their 
means of subsistence and of wealth from 
the artificial wants, or the calamities, or 
the depravity of men, it must operate as a 
drawback upon their happiness, to which 
the labors of the farmer, for tlie supply of 
natural wants and the substantial comforts 
of life, do not subject him. 

Further, what can equal the scenery, 
amidst which the husbandman perforins 
his services? How often, as he goes forth 
to his field, do the rays of the morning sun, 
glistening through the pearly dew-drops, 
sprinkled over the vegetable world, pre- 
sent transparencies and brilliancies surpas- 
sing in beauty the gold of Poto-i and the 
gems of Golconda? In the flowers of the 
field, he beholds paintings, which, in the 
variety, richness and lustre of their tints, 
even Raphael himself could not imitate. 








ge of the U. States is| of enterprise and worth to make it their | Often at morn and at eve, the skies exhib- 
ng their business? | it the beauties of color so mingled and sha- 


certainly bear a) 


ded, as no collection prepared by human 
taste and skill ever exhibit them, as pro- 
claim the Artist to be Divine. —While the 
eye thus finds exhaustless sources of de- 
light, he is revived by the endlessly diver- 
sified and salubrious fragrance of plants 
and flowers. —The varied, cheerful and in- 
spiring notes, poured forth in sweetest lays 





trades, in mercantile, sea-faring, and pro- 


fessional avocations, there is not a demand | 


by the feathered songsters, charm his ear. 


for such unremitting muscular exertion ;) By these means, others may be occasional- 


and for this very reason they are not so! 
conducive to longevity. | 

In being free from perplexing, corroding | 
cares and anxieties, the life of the farmer 
is decidedly preferable to all others. The 
mechanic, the merchant, & the profession- 
al man may may each have a rival, whose 
superior skill, or tact may take away their 
patronage, may keep them perpetually 
poor. When the tradesman throws down 
his tools, the manufacturer closes his mill. 
and the merchant leaves his counter, their 





ly regaled, but they are the usual accom- 
paniments of the Farmer’s industry. Sour- 
ces of perpetual enjoyment offer themselves 
to animate and comfort him. His services 
are assigned him in regions adapted to pro- 
mote pleasure beyond those of other men. 
True there are some days, when he would 
like to be sheltered from the summers 
scorching heat, and some when he would 
like to be sheltered from the winter’s pier- 
cing blast; but they are comparaiively 
few. 

This business docs nct, indeed, hold ont 
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» prospect of accumulating wealth s0 sud- | 
Jeuly as some others ; but it is more cer- 

-,in to yield a competence than any other. 

it may be commenced with a sunall capital. 

it affords the safest investment. Very few 

who commence life in this employment 
snd confine themselves to it, becoine ban'k- 
supts ; 80 few, that the expectation of stac- 
cess amounts to full assurance. Relieved 
from painful anxiety, a confidence is in- 
.pired which leaves the mind free to act 
with unabated energy in its appropriate 
pursuit. Certainly, no other calling has 
yeen so successfully followed. 

On the score of freedom from vice and 
profigacy, this occupation | confessedly 
tands above every other, which is strictly 
secular. While the husbandman has his 
ime more at his own command than any 
other man, he always finds something 
which may be done. He is never out of 
work. Productive labor, useful industry 
is one of the greatest safeguards to virtue. 
The recent experiments, in our State Pri- 
sons, have set this matter beyond all dis- 
pute. An examination of the facts, con- 
tained in the Reports of the ‘ Prison Dis- 
cipline Society,” cannot fail strongly to 
impress on the mind the value of such la- 
bor as a preventive of vice and as a pro- 
moter of virtue. It speaks loudly in favor 
of this mode of life, that the coimparative 
number, who have been committed to any 
house of correction, from those who sim- 
ply followed farming, has been exceeding- 
ly small. Much in their situation tends 
powerfully to promote the best feelings 
and to give to the conduct a right direc- 
tion. They are less dependent than any 
other class of people in the community. 
They are less under the control and dicta- 
tion of others, than all other men. The 
suecess of their labors depends more im- 
mediately upon God than that of others. 

In reference to social and domestic com- 
forts, no other pursuit can bear compari- 
son with this. The labors are performed 
more at home; without coming so often 
into unpleasant contact and collision with 
others. There is vastly less to awaken 
those passions which mar the peace of the 





From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 
FAKMERS’ LYCEUMS. 

Mr. Evitror,—Some of the most social 
and instructive evening I have ever spent 
were at weekly meetings of twenty or thir- 
ty plain practical farmers, held at their 
own houses, during a few yearssince. At 
every meeting some subject of agriculture 
or domestic economy was selected for con- 
versation and remark at the next meeting. 
Two Secretaries, appointed for the pur- 
pose, recorded the substance of the remarks 
which were given orally, and kept on file 
all written communications. 

In the course of one season, two volumes 
of manuscript were formed from the re- 
marks made, which were, of course, al- 
most wholly of a practical, experimental 
character. These volumes furnished many 
articles, which were of the most useful, be- 
cause of the most practical, character. I 
have also been interested in State & County 
Agricultural Societies, but never received 
one half the entertainment or instruction 
from all others united, as from these social 
informal meetings among a few neighbors 
and of such a character as could be easily 
sustained in town, or neighborhood in the 
country. 

Such meetings among farmers receive 
great addition interest and value from their 
connection with general Lyceums ; embra- 
cing, not only farmers, but mechanics, mer- 
chants, and those engaged in literary pro- 
fessions. These different classes become 
mutually beneficial to each other. ‘The 
clergymen, physicians and teachers, are no 
less benefitted by the farmers’ practical 
knowledge, than he is by their theoretical 
sciences. 

Museums, or collections of natural and 


on scientific and practical agriculture, and 
treatises on general science, would be of 
the utmost service, in rendering the social 
meetings of farmers a Farmers’ Lyceum. 
Such being the fact, every farmer who 
consults his own pleasure or profit, must 
sce the importance, and the entire feasibil- 
ity, of his lending his aid to the general 
establishment of Lyceums in all the coun- 
ties, towns, and neighborhoods in our Un- 





family circle. The cultivator, when the 
quiet and healthful labors of the day are’ 
closed, is greeted on his return to the fire- 
side by a group of vigorous, smiling, cheer- | 
fal prattlers.. Not having been engaged | 
in competition with others, nor called to) 
witness scenes of wretchedness or wo, | 
adapted to blunt his moral sensibilities and | 
harrow up his soul, how sweetly he rests’ 
in the bosom of his family. With a keen | 
relish, he derives from his plain repast a. 
pleasure, which the epicure might envy. 
Penitent for his offences, he humbly pleads 
lor their remission through the Mediator, | 
and in grateful remembrance of that good- 
Ness, Which provides all his comforts, and 


ofthat Saviour to whom he owes all his 
hopes, he commits himself and household 
\o the paternal guardianship of their heav- 
caly Father, with a peace of mind, a se- 
renity of soul, which can be known only 
from experience. 


Concluded next week. 


| 
' 








6 
ion—for, if he aids in establishing or sus- 


taining one in his own county or neighbor- 


hood, he will at least set an example wor- 

thy of being followed in every other coun- 

ty and neighborhood in the States. 
AGRICOLA. 


F’rom the Genesee Farmer. 

ON THE CULTURE OF POTATOES. 
From the last number of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, we copy the 


ed in this manner ; and in the mean time 
such places would be in progress to be re- 
claimed and rendered permanently produc- 
tive. 

‘* 1796, living in a part of France where 
potatoes were but little known and less us- 
ed as food for man ; and having obtained 


‘some Irish seed, I gave them to the cour- 


artificial productions, together with books | 


residing, to plant. Heasked me what soil 
was the most suitable. I informed him 
that on that subject there were various o- 
pinions ; bat that I had known very good 
crops, and of good quality, raised on moist 
ground, He told me that he had one place 
that was moist enough, being nothing but 
bog and water ; and another dry enough, 
being nothing but sand or gravel ;—and 
that he was willing to make the sacrifice 
of these two places for the experiment 
since the seed cost him nothing ; at the 
same time saying that he was not partial 
to Englishmen or potatoes. 

‘* By the side of the morass there was a 
gravel hill without a sign of vegetable 
earth in it. The morass was then frozen 
so as to bear our weight. I proposed to 
him (or he to me) to use the dry gravel 
as a mere receptacle to hold the potatoes 
for vegetation. The plan was adoptod ; 
inany wheelbarrow loads of gravel were 
placed at proper distances on the bog, and 
the potatoes planted therein under my di- 
rection. The result was a very large crop 
of excellent potatoes farinaceous and large; 
and the same process was contined for 
years after, occasionally adding a little gra- 
vel, when a part of the first deposite had 
sunk into the morass. The potatoes plan- 
ted on the dry gravel produced a few plants 
and bulbs of a very bad quality. Their 
producing any thing must have been ow- 
ing to the dampness of the climate and the 
copious dews that proceeded from the vi- 
cinity of the morass. 

‘Is it not probable, sir, that in New 
England where good arable land is not in 
sufficient quantities for our wants, there 
are many such morasses, now of no value, 
»which might be made to produce potatoes 
and perhaps other useful vegetable food ? 
The experiment seems to be worth trying. 
| Twill further remark that this aquatic 
| potatoe patch had no hoeing or other lab- 
or bestowed upon it,—a matter of soine 
}importance where labor is so dear. Again 
the labor of transporting the heaps of gra- 
vel may or must be dove in winter when 
the time of the farmer is less valuable.” 











From the New York Farmer. 

| COW HOUSES. 

_ Among the objects of inattention by far- 
| mers is suitable covering for cattle in win- 
iter, particularly cows. Generally among 
farmers they suffer from too much expos- 
‘ure to cold and wet ; and among milkmen 
jin and near cities from want of pure and 
wholesomeair. The following is from the 
Edinburg Quarterly Journal of Agricult- 
ure. 


| Cow houses for dairy cows ought to be 


‘following note to Professor Situiman (the) 10 or 12 feet high in the side wall, and 
editor) from Witttam Foster of Boston. | proper apertures in the wall, and no lott 
We are satisfied that many of our swamps} over the cows, that they may breathe abun- 
‘and marshes might be profitably cultivat-| dance of wholesome air. Animals so large 


‘and well fed as dairy cows, whose lungs 
/are capacious, ought to have abundance of 
free air, as breathing of foul air is injuri- 
| ous to them, especially whren many of them 
are placed in one cow house. Cows do not 
require much heat, so that they are kept 
\dry ; too much fresh air cannot be given 
them. All cow houses. and the roads into 


‘try gentlemen, at whose castle I was then them ought to be well paved and kept clean 
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as the effluvia of dung or urine cannot fai! 
to injure cattle ; and it is a great advant- 
age to cows that they be well cleaned and 
curried with a comb and brush once every 
day. Where thin flag stones can be pro- 
cured, one of them about four feet square 
should be placed on each side of every stall 
for two cows. An iron rod called aslider 
about twenty inches long, should be fixed 
at both ends in a perpendicular position on 
each side of each flag, so that a cow may 
be bound to each slider by a chain which 
should slide up and down on the slider, 
when the cow raises or lowers her head. 
When bound in this manner the cattle are 
very secure, and have all the freedom ne- 
cessary to move and lick themselves. Stone 
troughs are now generally placed before 
the cows to receive their food, and a pas- 
sage in front for feeding the cows is a great 
convenience. Every cow house ought to 
have a tank or well to receive the urine. 
I saw nothing in continental husbandry, 
that [ would more anxiously wish to see 
introduced into Scotland, than the careful 
manner in which the urine of cattle and 
every species of dirty water is carefully 
preserved and used asa manure to the land. 
The Belgians have not only tanks at their 
cow houses for collecting the urine, but 
they have reservoirs on different parts of 
their farins, to which it is removed as col- 
lected, and kept in them excluded from the 
air, till it be convenient to be sprinkled 
upon the ground, which is generally done 
a few days before sowing the seed for a 
crop. 





MAINE AND LOWER CANADA, 
To the Editor of the Quebec Gazette. 

Sir,—The natural connection and prob- 
able relations between Lower Canada and 
the State of Maine, seem not to have been 
sufficiently considered. 

From the St Lawrence to the sea coasts 
of Maine, through an extent east and west 
of 1.20 miles, the distance rarely exceeds 
two hundred miles. The settlements in 
hoth countries are now fast coming up to 
the boundary line, and the country gever- 
ally is susceptible of settlement and good 


roads. ‘The highlands so much talked of 


as the boundary, can hardly be said to ex- 
ist north of the St Johns, the Penobscot 
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descendants of emigrants from England, | offered for any thing of which we might 


and are homogeneous with those of the 
adjoining States of New England geveral- 
ly. They hence inherited the full charac- 
ter of the original English settlers in Mas- 
sachusetts, with a greater degree, perhaps, 
of that hardy aud adventurous spirit which 
characterizes colonists ; Maine, properly 
speaking, having been a colony of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The inhabitants of Maine have long sup- 
plied the Lumberers of New Brunswick on 
the waters of the St Johns and the Mira- 
michi, and even Pictou, in Nova Scotia, 
with cattle ; much of their provisions and 
several of their hands penetrating through 
hundreds of miles of wilderness. They 
have shown themselves at Quebec and al- 
ong the South Shore of the St Lawrence, 
and wherever a profit is tobe made ; that 
is to say, where their presence is mutually 
advantageous there they will penetrate. 
They are the most expert woodsmen and 
lumberers, and excel in mechanical ingen- 
uity and invention. Ship-building and 
navigation are favorite and successful pur- 
suits with them. Horses and neat cattle, 
and salted provisions, of which they have 
a superabundant supply, are the only pro- 
duce of their farms. These and fish, and 
lumber in immense quantities, they send 
to the West Indies and to other States, 
with lime and cut stone to New Orleans 
and the Southern States, and import part 
of their bread stuffs. They are all indus- 
try intelligence and enterprise, and occa- 
sionally spend a leisure hour on_ politics, 
‘anti-masonary, religious controversy, the 
Temperance cause, wonderful inventions, 
or wonderful stories ; but so as not to lose 
any time that can be more profitably em- 
ployed. 

With such people for immediate neigh- 
bors, nay, we may say, living amongst us, 
(if the boundary as proposed is conceded, 

bring them to within twenty miles of the 
St Lawrence, for a distance of many miles) 
we must and will have something to do. 
Tiere is a road already from the Penob- 
scot to the waters of the St John. They 








will want one to the St Lawrence, proba- | 


i bly, at Riviere du Loup. They have one 
from the Kennebec to the Chaudiere and 
the St Lawrence at Points Levi. To live 


have an over-abunudant supply. 
| This, Mr Editor, is perhaps going too 
far in the world of anticipation ; there jg 
however, no natural obstacle to prevent is 
and far greater changes have already tak. 
en place. It is only abouta century since 
the French and Incians proceeded on ex. 
peditions of several months duration y 
the Etchemin or the Chaudiere, and down 
the Kennebec to the tide waters for this 
purpose, burning or destroying the incipj- 
ent settlements there. It is only about q 
half a century since Arnold was more than 
a month in coming up the Kennebec, thro’ 
Lake Megantic and down the Chaudiere 
to Pointe Levi, to lay siege to Queber. 
The same distance may now be easily tray. 
ersed in four or five days ; and, thank God 
for no such destructive purposes. 
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Eclipse.—An eclipse of the sun will take plare 
in this part of the Globe, on Sunday, the 30:) 
inst. In South Carolina, the eclipse will be tor. 
al. In this State abeut 10-12ths of the sun wil 
|be obscured. This eclipse will be a truly remur. 
kable one—and we advise our readers to be pre. 
pared to take a peep at it. In this city, according 
to the predictions of learned astronomers, the 
following will be the beginning, middle and end 
of the eclipse :— 


lh. 22 m. 29 s, 
Qh. 41 m. 45s. 
3h. 54 m. 19s. 


Boston Mercantile. 





Consequence of not kissing.—A trial took place 
a few days ago before the Court of Assize for the 
'department of Aisne, situated at Laon, which ex- 
| hibits an unusual instance of female vengeance.- 
| A young woman of twenty years of age, name 
| Sabine Bresillon, residing at Etampes, was ac- 
| cused of attempting to assasinate a young mau 
named Montauband, in consequence of his having 
‘insulted her at a ball. On the 23d of December, 
| 1833, the parties were dancing a quadrille to- 
gether. In one part of the dance the gentleman 
| was to kiss the opposite lady, but when it came 
|to Montauband’s turn, instead of embracing his 
‘partner, he kissed his hand.—The insult, eommi'- 
| ted in the midst of the young girl’s companions, 
produced a very forcible impression on ber min, 
and from this period she made up her mind 
take sigual vengence. Shortly after the dance, 
Sabine dressed herself as a man, and about six 
| o’clock in the evening, stationed herself at a lone: 
‘some spot where she knew Montauband would 
pass. When he approached her she attacked and 
wounded him. At the cries of the young mar, 








andthe Kennebec. The boundary between | without trading, is to them not to live at| who, though dangerously wounded had strength 
the two countries is indeterminate from the | all ; to be prevented from trading where | ‘° hold his assailant, several persons came Uj), 


eastern sources of the Penobscot eastward- 
lv ; but wherever it may be fixed, it will 
not altersthe natural connexion of the ter- 
ritory nor materially retard the relations 
between its inhabitants. From the west- 


‘they find advantage, is to them the most 
horrible exercise of tyrrany and barbar- 
‘ism. All that we can do is, to meet them 
so that the advantages may be mutual. 
The day is perbaps not far distant, when 


‘and Sabine Bresillon was instantly recognised. 
| She declared with the most perfect calmuess, that 
the object in inflicting the wound, was to reveng” 
‘herself for the insult which she had received at 
\the dance. The young man was for some time 
|in danger, but the wound did not prove mortal. 
The jury found that there were extenuating ei 


ern branch to the westward, there is no some of the supplies of the lower parts of) cumstances, and the vindictive female was sen- 


disagreement as to the boundary, and it is 
here the settlements of Lower Canada and 
Maine are nearly come into contact. 


this Province during 


} . 
‘a market in the towns and seaports of | 


‘Maine. There are already in operation, in 


g the winter may find | 


tenced to three years hard labor.— Gaz. de Tribu. 


Fire.—The elegant mansion house of R. Il. 
| Gardiner. Esq. of Gardiner, was destroyed by re 


Maine is one of the most thriving of the | some parts of the United States, rail roads} yy ‘Tuesday last. The Gardiner Chronicle says: 


Northern States,and contains a greater ex- 
tent of cultivable territory than all the oth- 
er New England States put together, 
which now contain more than a million 
and a half of inhabitants.—lIts population 
at present cannot be much short of half a 
million. In 1765, it contained only twen- 
ty thousand souls. The increase from 1820 


nearly as long as between Quebec and Port- 
land, one of the first harbors in America. 
A rail-road conveyance from Quebec to 
Portland, would give us in winter an open 








seaport a day’s travel from Quebec, and at 


a trifling cost. Supplies of goods from any | 


part of the world, might come into Quebec 


1 during the whole winter, at probably a 
tu 1830, was about a hundred thousand | 


souls. —The mass of the population are the | 


less cost from Portland than from Quebec 


| The house was of wood and was probably the 
largest private mansion in the State, covering 4 
| area of nearly equal to a 100 leet ee and con 
taining at least forty handsomely finished rooms, 
Nall of which were completely furnished, aud wa- 
iny of them very expensively. 
“The flue of the Withes fire place had heen 
burnt out in the morning and it Is supposed that 
| fire fell down another leading from the attic sto- 
/ry and then came in contact with the floor ~ jl 
er combustible matter. The fire was first discov 


‘to Moatreal by steam ; and a market be | ered a few minutes past 1 o'clock, P. M. 
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A large portion of the valuable furniture and 
hie extensive library were saved—but neverthe- 
jeas, mach costly furniture and clothing were lost. 
The house was situated near the banks of the 
Kennebec, about a mile from Gardiner Village. 
it was insured to the amount of $6000. Total 
loss $20,000. 





The Two Houses of Parliament.—The destruc- 
tion of these ancient edifices appears to have ex- 
cited a general regret in England, not on account 
of the pecuniary loss, as they were quite incon- 
venient and ill adapted to the purposes to which 
they were devoted, but from the associations con- 
nected with them, and the probable loss of a large 
,ottion of the valuable papers they contained. A 
palace which was destroyed by fire in the reign 
of Edward. the Confessor, etood, in the days of 
Canute on the spot which these houses lately oc- 
cupied. ft was rebuilt by William Rufus, and 
two centuries after, was again destroyed in a 
similar manner. Another was erected on the 
same, and was in its turn destroyed by fire in the 
reign of Henry VIIL. When it was repaired it 
ceased to be used as a roval residence, and was 
subsequently appropriated to the accommodation 
of he Parliament; the Court of Requests being 
occupied by the House of Lords, and the chapel 
of St. Stephens by the House of Commons.—A- 
mong the rooms destroyed is the Painted Cham- 
ber, where Edward the Confessor died, and where 
the death warrant of Charles 1. wassigned. The 
tapestry Which covered the walls of the House of 
Lords, and represented the vietory of the English 
over the Spanish Armada, has also perished. 

Iv is difficult to obtain from the English papers 
any precise idea of the extent of the loss of books 
aud papers. The library of the House of Lords 
was removed during the fire, and is not supposed 
10 have materially suffered. The acts of the last 
session of Parliament narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by water, Among the documents missing, is 
the original warrant for the execution of Charles 
]. which was deposited in the same chamber with 
the acta. ‘The loss in the House of commons is 
much greater. An immense mass of papers, ac- 
count books,’precedents, &c. perished with the 
library, and itis stated in the Londow papers to 
be doubtful, whether a complete set of the private 
acts of Parliameut is at this time in existence, 


The Sun gives the following account of the ori- 
gin of the fire. In the removal of papers from the 
Exchequer Office to the House of Lords some 
men were employed in burning a great number 
of old documents unvecessary to be kept. In 
doing this, the chimney caught fire, and commu- 
nicated with the timbers of the house.—The re- 
port that the fire was the work of an incendiary 
does not appear to be confirmed, 





Ata meeting of about two hundred scientific 
and literary persons, lately held at Poitiers in 
France, various questions of importance were dis- 
cussed ; and the following just and manly resolu- 
tion, among others was adopted. 

“The Scientific Congress of France, sitting at 
Poitiers, feels it its duty to declare the disgust it 
hus felt at the immorality which degrades many 
of the literary productions of the presentday. It 
expresses its hope that in future authors to what- 
ever school they may belong, will not depart from 
rules which are established by good sense and 
and propriety. It calls upon every man who be- 
lieves that the fine arts and literature ought to 
he directed to the improvement of mankind, to 
concur with it in endeavoring to effect a relorm 
of this evil, 





Among the items of news by the last orrival 
from Europe, it is stated that the Vice Roy of E- 
gypt, Mehemet 4!i, had determined to declare 
himsel’ independent of the Turkish government. 





Splendid Project. —The New Orleans papers are 
feriously discussing the subject of a Rail Road 
from that city to Nashville. The length of the 
road is estimated at 500 miles, and it is contended 
that it may be easily made with the united funds 
of N. Orleans and the States of Mississippi and 
Tennessee. The distance by water, from N. Or- 
leans to Nashville, is twelve days ; and by the rail 
read it would be ou!ly two or two aud a half days. 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Optical Experiment.— Place on white paper a | 
circular piece of blue silk, about four inches in di- | 
ameter; place on this a circular piece of yellow | 
three inches in ciameter, on this @ circle of pink 
two inches in diameter, on this a circle of green 
one inch in diameter, on this a circle of indigo 
half an inch in diameter, making 4 small speck | 
with ink in the centre—look on this central spot 
steadily for a minute ; and then closing your eyes 
and applying your hand at about ove inch dist- 
ance before them, so as to prevent too much light 
passing through the eyelids you will see the most 
beautiful circles of colors the imagination can con- 
ceive, not only different from the colors of the 
silks we have mentioned, but the colors will be 
perpetually changing in kaleidoscope variety as 
lung as they exist.— London Courter. 





The Dumb Speakiag.—The Abbe Jamet, Di- 
rector of the Hospital of Bon Souveur, in Nor- 
mandy, has succeeded in teaching a person to 
speak, who has been deaf from his nativity. He 
lately exhibited his pupil at the 4cademy of Caen 
where many questions were put to him in writing 
and by signs, all of which he answered verbally 
and vocally, without hesitation. The intonations 
of his voice are said to be singular and to pro- 
duce av unnatural effect upon the ear of the hear- 
er. 
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Fire Frames, 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS, HOLLOW 
WARE, Ke. 
\ E have replenished our usual stock of GOODS, ad- 


ded many articles, and now have an extensive as- 
sortment. Attention is partreularly called to an mvoice of 


CAST IRON FIRE. FRAMES 


of various sizes and patterns—Fur Caps for men and boys, 
Books and Stationary for Schools—Broad Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Lion Skin for weather coats, Merinoes, Prints, 
Tickings, Brown Sheetings—Crockery, Glass and Hollow 
Ware, &c §c. Patronage far beyond our expectation has 
encouraged us to increase our variety, and purchasers are 
respectfully invited. 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
Winthrop, Nov. 19, 1834. 


N. B. A few articles of GOODS wet with salt 
water, on the passage from Boston, are offered 
at.reduced prices. 


NOTICE. 

HE Committee of the Ken. Co, Ag. Society, appointed 

to award premiums on Flax, Mustard Seed, Hives of 
Bees, Honey, Hay, Millet, Buck Wheat, Grass Seed and 
Mulberry Trees, are hereby notified to meet at CaRR’s 
Hotel in Winthrop, on the third Monday of December next, 
atnine o’clock A. M. _ All those who intend to present 
claims for premiums on said crops will govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. FRANCIS J. BOWLES, 

Nov. 18, 1834. Chairman of said Com. 











MARRIAGES. 

In this town, on the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr 
Thurston, Mr Isaac Dexter, of Wayne, to Miss 
Susan Metcalf. 

On the same day, by Rev. Mr Houghton, Mr 
Sumner B. Pullen, of Livermore, to Miss Alvira 
Whiting. 

In sluson, Mr 4mos F. Parlin of Milburn, to! 
Miss Climena Steward. 


DEATHS. 

In Hallowell, Robert Francis, aged 92—born at 
Astrid, England, July 27th, 1742. 

In Monmouth, Oct. 26th, Sarah Thomas, wife 
of John Safford 2d, aged 35. 

lu Waltham, Mass. Rev. Bernard Whitman 38. 

In Augusta, Mr Henry S, Turner, aged 20. 

In Washington, Mrs. Mary, wife of James Fitch 
formerly of Wiscasset. 

In Boston, John W. Davis Esq. Clerk of the 
District court of the United States. 

















FANE subscriber has a first rate BOAR of the 

improved breed, for the accomodation of 
those who wish to raise the finest aniinals of this 
kind with the Jeast expense He’ was sired by 
a boar which took the premium at the last Cattle 
Show, owned by Thomas Snell. Come and see. 

CHARLES NELSON. 
Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1834. 


HOGS! HOGS! HOGs! 

HAVE in my stye the following first rate 
Swine, which f will sell or let, viz. One large | 
Boar of most excellent points, one year old last! 
October. He is one half Berkshire breed out of 
an imported English sow. He is in good health 
and condition, and will weigh, say 300 lbs, prob- 
ably more. 

vilso, one prime young Boar of the large spot- 
ted Woburn or Duke of Bedford breed, and the 
Mackay. He is eight months old, of beautiful 
symmetry--vigerous and thrifty, This breed 
being a cross of the Bedford and Mackay (intro- | 
duced into the State by 3. Howard, Esq.) has | 
proved itself to be among the mosi valuabie that! 
‘ean be found among us. 

liso, one large Sow three years old, and an ex: 
cellent breeder. She is three quarters native 
blood and one quarter English, and has produced 
some as fine pigs as could be found in America. 

Those who are desirous of going the “ whole 
Hog” in the improvement of their Porkers, will 
do well to call immediately and “lay the bar- 


gain.” J. GLIDDEN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1834. 


WANTED, 
Bb). HOOP POLES, for which a fair price will be paid 
by @. HUICHINS. 























Winthrop, Oct. 15, 1834 





FIRK FRAMES, 


Of the first quality—different sizes, for sale by 
DAVID STANLEY Winthrop, and JOHN 
GILMORE Leeds. Nov. 13, 


a 


FARM FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, a valuable FARM, situate about 
one and a half miles from Winthrop village 
on the old road to Wayne; containing one hund- 
red and ten acres of excellent land, fifty of whieh 
are tillage, and the remainder woodland of first 
quality. There are upon the premises a conven 
ient low double house and a barn, a good well of 
water; and a young orchard of about one hund- 
red trees. ‘The whole will be sold on reasonable 
terms, and possession given immediatety. 
For further particulars enquire of the subserib- 








ne 


er at Winthrop village. 


C. B. MORTON, 2a, 
Wirthrop. Nov. 7, 1834. Ow. 


WILL sell or let un reasonable terms, an ex- 

cellent BOAR, thirteen months old, of the 
large spotted Woburn or Duke of Bedford's breed, 
crossed with a good breed imported from Eng- 
land by Mark W. Pierce Esq. of Portsmouth N, 
Hampshire. 

I will also sell reasonably afier the first of Jan- 
uary next, a very good BOAR, now six months 
old, entirely of the Mackey breed so called. 

1 have alsu a litter of Ten Pigs, which came 


from a first rate sow bred by Capt. Mackey of 


Boston, and the boar first mentioned above, I 


will sell them at the age of four weeks, which 


will be about the first of December, at the low 

price of one dollar a head, owing to the lateness 

uf the season. SANFORD LIOWARD. 
Vaughan Farm, 


Hallowe}l, Nov. 14, 1834. 


TO SELL OR LET, 
FEW BUCKS of the mixed breed, from the 
full blood Dishley Buck and the full blood 
Merino Ewe. These Bucks have from six to 
seven eighths of the Dishley breed in the cross. 
The value of this breed is well known, from 
the sale and hire of a number of Bucks for the 
last 4 years, and the superiority has been well at- 
tested by those persons who have bought or hir- 
ed them from the subscriber. The peculiar ex- 
cellence of the breed eonsists in its being hardy ; 
generally free from disease ; in the great dispo- 
sition to fatten ; in the sufficiency of milk in the 
Ewes to rear their lambs, and in the wool when 
sheared, after it is well washed on the Sheep’s 
back, being fit, without further preparation, for 
the mannfaeturer. 
Those who wish for any Bucks may apply to 
the subscriber in Hallowell. 


CHARLES VAU GHAN. 





Oct. 21, 1834. 





— 





POETRY. 


HARVEST MOON. 
AWN hail, thou lovely queen of night ! 
Bright empress of the starry sky! 
The meekness of thy silvery light 
Beams gladness on the gazer’s eye, 
While from on high thy peerless throne, 
Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon. 








- — 


In the deep stiliness of the night; 
When weary labor is at rest. 
How lovely is the scene ; how bright 
The wood, the lawn, the mountain breast, 
When thou fair moon of the harvest, hast 
Thy radiant glory yet unfurled, 
And sweetly smilest in the west, 
Far down upon the silent world. 


Shine on, fair orb of light, and smile, 
Till autumn moons have past away, 
And labor hath forgot the toil 
He bore in summer's su'try ray ; 


And when the reapers end the day, e 








Tired with the burning heat of noon, 
They’\! come with spirits light and yay 
Aud bless thee, lovely harvest meon ! 
ee ee rE eT ae ieiemanineenemmemiines 
Misc LALANY. 
IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY. 


It may be advanced asa safe position. 
that o © very prevalent cause of the igno- 
rance, i) eness, profiizacy, and consequent 
wretohedocss that we witness in the world 
will be fouod in the fact that vast numbers 


of the young are permitted to grow up 
with ul any employment, and without ev- 
er has been simulated to propose to 
themselves avy prowinent and valuable 
object > pursuit) Whether it be owing to 
the mis'akeu views and the false ideas of 
indulgence in pirents, or to the natural 
propensity of the human mind, certain it 
is, that a vost body of children are allowed 
to take ‘heir own course, and as soon as 
they «ec st/oug cnoich to run, commence 


their own career withot a single thought 
of what is cue to society, to their parents 
or themseives. Look around you in every 
direction, and will you not find hundreds 
who have apparently no single object be- 
fore tiem, beyond the indulgence of an 
hour, or a meagre provision for the day ? 
—Can you wouder that folly and vice pre- 
vail were this is the case ?>—And would 
you look amons youth growing up in this 
way, for those sho are to benefit the com- 
munity —who will furnish good examples, 
and ads to the stock of haman improve- 
ment, or aman happiness >—No indeed— 
you will see in them that herd of leeches 
who are to drain the vitals of society of 
their blood. You will see them hanging 
like an incubus upon the institutions of the 
community. 

If, as every one will admit, that man is 
regarded‘as a public benefactor, who con- 
tributes in the slightest degree, to the im- 
provement of the plough, or the structure 
of a useful implement in mechanics, then 
surely, he who neither adds to the stock 
of public virtue, nor the means of advanc- 
ment in the arts of life, must be regarded 
as a public injury. It is, then, of primary 
consequence that every young person 
should set out with some point of import- 
ance in his view and to which he is to di- 
rect his intellectual energies. And here it 
should be remembered, that in a very great 
degree, men become what they are deter- 
mined to be. I do not mean to say that 
they can counteract and prevent the course 


maeil 


MAINE FARMER 





of Providence, or that all the mad schemes 
of ambition and fraud will be successful ; 
but observation will justify the remark 
that, as a general a men accomplish 
what they pursue with a steady, honest, 
and persevering aim, 

Calamities and disappointments will in- 
deed overtake them, because they are the 
allotments of a wise ruler, to the world in 
in which we live; but even here, it will 
usu::lly be seen, that but for these calami- 
ties, the results would have justified the 
previous calculatious. Aim at excellence 
young men, in whatever laudable underta- 
king you select, and excellence will be 
yours. Aim at an honorable and useful 
position in your country, and that position 
you will reach. An ancient king of Sicily 
was trained a potter, when he reached his 
high distinction, he used to place vessels 
of earthern ware, and others of gold and 
silver before his courtiers :—‘ These,’ said 
he pointing to the former, ‘ I used to make 
with industry care, till by my strength and 
valor I was able to take hold of the others 
pointing to the richer implements. 

Without going to antiquity we might 
find in our own country, no small number 
of cases in which an early resolution to aim 
at excellence has led from the retirement 
of country life and humble birth, to the 
most honorable stations in the gifts of our 
republic. It was this principle that was 
working in the mind of Franklin, when 
as a stranger boy he ate his roll in the 
streets of Philadelphia while he was with 
out shelter for his head. It was no ordi- 
nary boyish caprice, the impatience of con- 
trol, that drove him from his home, but 
his mind would not bear the pressure 
thrown upon it. His was a lofty mark, 
and he kept his eye upon it with all the 
steadiness of the most plodding artisan, and 
with the coolness and self denial of a phil- 
osopher.—He reached that mark, and a 
most noble one it was.—His aim was use- 
fulness, and while virtue and literature, 
and science, have friends, the world will 
not forget that it can never pay the debt 
it owes to him. 








KENNEBEC CO. TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
PANUHE Annual Meeting of the Kennebec County 

Temperance Society will be held in Augusta 
on Wednesday the 10th day of December next, 
at 10 v’clock in the forenoon, at Rev. Mr. Tappan 
meeting house. An address will be delivered in 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon the business of 
the Society will be transacted. It is respectfully 
urged upon the local societies :o send full delega- 
tions of their best and strongest men, and such as 
are most sincere and zealous in the cause of tem. 
perance. Several important questions will come 
up for discussion, and it is hoped that the aunual 
meeting will give the great reform a fresh im- 
pulse throughout the country. The attendance 
of the ladies on this occasion is particularly in- 
vited, not doubting that they will find something 
in the proceeding of the day to interest them, and 
that that their presence will animate and cheer 
those who participate in the active duties of the 
meeting. 

li. K. BAKER, Secretary K. C. T. 8- 


SCHOOL NOTICE. 


oo Superintending School Committe of Leeds will be 
in session at the dwelling-house of Isachar Lane on 
age maple during the month of Nov. next, at 1 o’clock 
- M., for the pur of examining masters, proposing to 
teach Sehool in sad Town the pn winter. 
BARNABUS DAVEE, per. order. 
Leeds, Oct. 31st, 1834, 

















HE subscriber has on hand a few prime SLE . 
T which he will sell cheap for cash or approved aoe . 
Nov. 20, 1834. H. GOULD 


i 


GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGg. 
To be illustrated by numerous Engravings 
By the Boston Bewick Company. 


HE success which has attended the publication of th. 
best Magazines from the English press, has led to pre- 
parations fer issuing a periodical more particularly adapted 
to the wants and taste of the American Public. “While is 
will be the object of the proprietors to make the work strict. 
ly what its title indicates, it will, nevertheless, contain 4) 
articles of interest to its patrons which appear in foreign 
Magazines. 
Extensive preparations have been entered into, both wir) 
artists and authors, to furnish them from all parts ofthe Up. 
ion, drawings and illustrations of every subject of interes: 
which the publishers confidently believe will enable them 
to issue a work honorable to its title, and acceptable to the 
American People. 

The first number of the American Magazine illustrate: 
with upwards of twenty splendid engravings appeared abou: 
the first of September and will be continued monthly, con- 
taining between forty and fifty imperial octavo pages, and 
be furnished at the low price of two dollars per annum, |; 
will comprize—Portraits and Biographical Sketches of ¢is- 
tinguished Americans; Views of Public Buildings, Mono 
ments and Imprevemnnts ; Landscape scenery—the bound. 
less variety and beauty of which, in this country, will form 
an unceasing source of instruction and gratification; Ep- 
gravings and descriptions of the character, hahits, &c. of 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes and Insects, together with every sub. 
ject connected with the geography, History, Nataral ani 
artificial resources of the country, illustrated in a famiuur 


and popular manner, 
FREEMAN HUNT 


Agent ofthe Boston Bewick Company, 
74 Court Street, Boston, 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


NDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the largest 
impertal size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows: 

“THe New-YorKER”’ is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. It 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate n- 
vials the distinguishing characteristics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a gen- 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. |: 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—ewbracing Re 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English acd 
American periodical literature. i 

Il. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or politica’ 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strictly to thelpresentation o! 5 
general and impartial account of the movements of al! par- 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the es! 
bition of personal preference. 

Should their jonrnal receive the approbation and suppor! 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equal to those of its contempo 
ries; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourag® 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled by * 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originality 


of its contents. " 
H. GREELEY & CO. 
New York March 22, 1834. ' 


(G-The New Yorker has no connection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publish- 
ed ‘ast season; but in order to free ‘ our good name’ from al 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATUIT 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that concern for which they have 

aid the publisher thereof. 

Office 114 Fulton Street. 


CONDITIONS. 

The New YorKER 1s published every Saturday morning 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twenty four wide ant 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er in city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS A 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delayed 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents will be added. 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the countr?, 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled to the 
remainder for his trouble, and in the same proportion fo ° 
larger number. Companies uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

‘ostmasters, Booksellers, 





and General Agents for th* 


circulation of periodicalsare respectfully solicitec to interest 
themselves in as behalf, and are hereby assured that the 
shall in all cases receive the highes 
the low price of our paper 
Oy Subscriptions received 


t remuneration whied 
will enable us to give. 
at this Office. 








